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tional morality. The teaching of pacificism seems to be the wrong 
way of teaching peace. War is an evil, but the spirit that makes war 
is by no means an evil (pp. 204 ff.). As to patriotism, "it is not by 
weakening loyalty to country but by strengthening it that interna- 
tionalism will be made secure" (p. 214). "When our patriotism is 
sincere enough so that we shall be willing to sacrifice for country 
our religious intolerance and bigotry, our social antipathies, and our 
industrial advantages, we shall have a morale which for peace or 
for war will be wholly sufficient " (p. 221 ) . 

There are excellent chapters on "Political Education in a Democ- 
racy" (pp. 242-268) and "Industry and Education" (268-289); in- 
deed, the entire second part of the book will prove useful to students 
of education, even though they should leave unread the first part 
which deals with the psychology of war. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

A Fragment on the Human Mind. By John Theodore Merz. Edin- 
burgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1919. — pp. xiv, 
309- 

This book, as the author tells us in his Preface, is the sequel to his 
well-known History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Religion and Science of a later date. The title of the latter 
work indicates the goal toward which he has been striving. Although 
his historical researches have been conducted with strict impartiality, 
the final aim has been to attain answers to the questions raised by 
the contact of scientific and religious opinion under the conditions 
of nineteenth-century thinking. Mr. Merz's results were already 
suggested in the last chapter of the History, and applied to a special 
problem in the Religion and Science. The present Fragment gives 
their more inclusive statement, covering a variety of philosophical 
principles from its beginning in the doctrine of method to the out- 
come in the interpretation of ethics and the religious life. 

Nevertheless, the work is only a sketch — a Fragment as the title 
runs, more precisely, an outline of principles deemed essential to the 
inquiry and the conclusion which the writer has in mind. In point 
of method Merz goes back to Hume. The plain historical study of 
ideas, as Locke conceived it and as Hume brought it to a climax, 
forms " the Method of Introspection," in which alone philosophy can 
find a firm basis for its inquiries. Hume's method, however, requires 
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some correction, or rather it stands in need of development and com- 
pletion. It cannot be confined to its analytic and synthetic phases: 
these must be supplemented by the " synoptic " view which considers 
data in their connections, eventually in relation to the sum-total, the 
"Together," of the world. Introspection, moreover, or the intro- 
spective method must include genetic inquiry, although Merz limits 
this for the most part to genesis in the individual mind, and the indi- 
vidual as coming to conscious life under the influence of a developed 
social environment already in existence. 

Whatever constitutes an integral element in conscious experience, 
therefore, gains a preferred position in Merz's appraisal of the re- 
sults of thought. And not only the fact, but the mode in which a 
fundamental psychical form appears, gives it importance. The ulti- 
mate datum is experience itself, " the Stream of Thought " in James's 
phrase, or as Merz prefers to term it after the analogy of the heavens, 
" the Firmament of Thought." In this " stream " or " firmament " 
all elements have "existence." Within the flow or the expanse, 
however, — and in the last analysis we never get beyond it — distinc- 
tions arise between existence and reality, between subject and object, 
between various degrees of reality, between existence and value, 
which is (or becomes) the "truly real." Into this process of de- 
velopment, it will easily be understood, many factors enter. But 
supreme among them is the influence of personality exercised in inter- 
subjective intercourse. The tactual and muscular experience of re- 
sistance, for example, contributes to the conception of external real- 
ity. But it is only a contributory cause. The principal source of 
the child's notion of objectivity is his experience of the personality 
of his mother or his nurse as they bend over him in the care of his 
infancy. And this continues to be the center of man's objective ex- 
perience. For Merz, substance, external or internal, disappears as a 
meaningless abstraction. Real and unreal, subjective and objective, 
exist only within the stream or firmament of thought. And thought is 
consciousness, experience in the individual as affected by and related 
to the experience of his fellows. The selection of part of this expe- 
rience to be considered real depends on permanence, resistance, order 
and arrangement, and the like. Predominant in the end is the effect 
of intersubjective agreement. We call those parts of our experience 
real which we believe to be the same for other conscious persons as 
they are for us. 

So also with the forms of the inner life. Arising in the emotional 
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and volitional areas of individual experience, and although they are 
termed ideal, these constitute the highest kind of real existents. 
With them, too, personality and harmony supply the sources and the 
criteria of reality. Truth — the master Idea — originates in the de- 
mand for veracity made upon the child and finds its realisation in 
judgments which are independent of the individual knower. Morality 
begins with the experience of authority, mediating through personal 
behests the essential conditions of social living. Religious progress 
is the work of creative personalities. Its supreme development has 
been attained in the work of the Founder of Christianity and the 
rule of Love which binds together those who accept the Christian 
system. 

In this inner world of values reality manifests itself in forms essen- 
tially different from those which we call external or objective. Phys- 
ical reality, as conceived by the scientific mind, is characterized by 
continuity and conservation. In the inner life discontinuity rules, 
and a perpetual increase, in sum creation, whence freedom follows 
as an included factor. There is no justice, therefore, in the en- 
deavor to confine the interpretation of the spiritual life to- categories 
derived from the sphere of external existence. This is but part of 
the entire firmament of experience. Conceived in systematic form, it 
is the outcome of a highly abstract process of scientific elaboration. 
When these partial and developed principles are adopted as criteria 
of the whole, we repeat on a larger scale the old error of deriving 
universal theories from the type of thought which happens at a given 
time to be uppermost in the spirit of the age. Thus the domain of 
values is more than an incidental type of individual experience. It 
constitutes an integral division of the inner life. It approves itself 
when tested by the standards of systematic investigation. Especially 
in the form of morality and religion, it marks the climax alike of indi- 
vidual spirituality and of the real system in which all things consist. 

This rapid outline of a constructive system suggests many inter- 
esting questions. It includes so much that it is impossible not to 
regret the brevity with which so important conclusions are set forth. 
Among the queries which occur to the reader's mind a few may be 
mentioned as typical. Thus, even if the value of the introspective 
method be conceded, one has the uneasy feeling that the author passes 
lightly over difficulties inherent in its application. On occasion he 
realises the uncertainty which attaches to the method. But his appre- 
ciation of the difficulty does not deter him from making it his sole 
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instrument of inquiry, while he fails to recall the long series of diver- 
gent views which, from Hume's time to the present, it has brought 
forth in facile profusion. Once more the reader is haunted by the 
spectre of the "psychologist's fallacy." Is the interpretation which 
is given of the " firmament " " experience " as it appears to the " ex- 
perient"? Or is it an elaboration of experience by later and more 
systematic thinking? The doubt is increased by the author's re- 
stricted use of his chosen instrument. It should be noted, indeed, 
that his familiar acquaintance with the history of thought and culture 
leads him out beyond the narrow limits set for the inquiry. In prin- 
ciple, however, he centers his attention on psychical genesis in the 
individual under the conditions of developed social intercourse. And 
the question recurs whether it is possible, starting from this position, 
successfully to employ the method, even if in itself it be considered 
valid. 

There are gaps also in the argument which occasion surprise in 
view of the tendency of the author's thought. The scanty notice of 
the primary forms of conative experience has already been cited. It 
must now be added that this relative neglect of the active side of 
mind is characteristic of the discussion as a whole. And in the devel- 
opment of the cognitive doctrine elements are lacking which might 
have been expected, if the results arrived at be taken into account. 
For instance, hearty adherence is given to Hume's theory of impres- 
sions and ideas when it is supplemented by the Leibnizian nisi ipse 
intellectus. But the definition of " mind " or intellect is disappointing : 
" the totality or ensemble of all present and remembered experi- 
ences that form the background or setting of any special experience, 
thought, or feeling which may be at any moment the object of our 
attention" (p. 245). With this interpretation may be compared the 
meagre list of the fundamental relations (chiefly space and time), 
and the contrast between the emphasis which is placed upon the 
" Together " — in either its subjective or its objective sense — and the 
scanty indication of what togetherness includes. In this, of course, 
Merz is not singular among the philosophers of the time. But he, 
and they, raise fundamental questions alike by their assumption of 
connectedness among the elements of thought and being and their 
failure, or their principiant refusal, to consider what such connected- 
ness implies. Anschauung, intuition, synopsis, togetherness — it may 
be an advance to postulate the data instead of endeavoring to explain 
them as the outcome of some transcendent activity. But though 
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they be taken as " given," as " ultimates," or even as " mysteries," the 
philosopher is surely under obligation to state what his principle con- 
tains. And when this is done, we are back among the old problems 
which the new assumption was planned to avoid. 

In fine, the Fragment is a constructive sketch based on wide learn- 
ing, marked by keen insight, and directed to the maintenance of spir- 
itual convictions. By its negative characteristics, as well as by its 
conclusions, it leads to the fundamental problems of contemporary 
thinking. And these are none the less suggestive because, explicitly 
or without our full appreciation, they involve the historic issues of 
the classical systems. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Modem Science and Materialism. By Hugh Elliot. Longmans, 

Green and Co., London, 19 19. — pp. 211. 

Mr. Elliot, following the professed "destruction of metaphysical 
pseudo-knowledge " (p. 7) in his Modem Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson, addresses himself in this work to the task of 
constructing, a philosophy which shall be, in its main features, more 
certain and enduring than the classic systems of philosophy. The 
reader of the book detects at the start that this is an attempt to re- 
deem philosophy by basing it on the conclusions of the physical and 
biological sciences. " Science . . . alone," the author tells us, " can 
furnish the data of philosophy. If there is any knowledge attainable 
that can truly be called philosophic, it is such knowledge only as is 
yielded by a study of the various sciences" (p. 11). In accordance 
with this belief, approximately one-half of the volume is devoted to a 
sketch of the "all-embracing" (p. 8), i.e., the philosophically signifi- 
cant, principles of the above mentioned disciplines. Chapter I is an 
account of certain striking features of the stellar universe; Chapter 
II relates the romance of atoms and electrons, and tells something 
about energy. The function of these chapters is partly to lay a foun- 
dation for the discussion, later in the work, of materialism, partly to 
catch the imagination of the reader by contrasting the world in its 
largest with the world in its smallest dimensions, and, for the re- 
mainder, to suggest what an insignificant creature man is — how 
" oppressed and baffled " (p. 12) he should feel in this vast and im- 
personal universe. Chapters III and IV, entitled respectively Life 
and Consciousness, and The Fallacy of Vitalism, argue that the 



